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Foreword 


Women at Work is a felicitous title for this 
timely exhibition of sculptures by female artists 
from the Corcorans collection. Felicitous because 
by borrowing a phrase from a series executed by 
one of the sculptors it comments on the profes¬ 
sionalism of the women who created these 
assembled works. These pieces were crafted by 
women who worked hard to carve out careers in 
a male-dominated society. This was no mean 
accomplishment then, and it is one worth 
acknowledging today when the struggle by 
women for artistic recognition is a vital issue. In 
this respect, the exhibition is timely. That it was 
also conceived in part as a tribute to the new 
National Museum of Women in the Arts makes 
it especially appropriate. 

The first half of this century was a period 
when the Corcoran exhibited and purchased 
works such as those on view. The museum gave 
some of the artists represented one-person shows 
and included others in group exhibitions. It has 
been gratifying to dust off these works, many of 
which have not seen the light of day for decades, 
to take a new look at this part of the collection 
and to note the Gallery's history of support for 
women artists through exhibition, acquisition, 
and education. 


The catalyst for this show was its guest curator 
Joan Lemp, who researched the collection, 
selected the pieces on view, and wrote this cata¬ 
logue. Her scholarship has added significantly to 
our knowledge of women sculptors and of their 
relationship with the Corcoran. I want to thank 
her for her dedication and perseverance. I would 
also like to acknowledge the magic of Meg Loew 
Craft and her assistants, who carefully cleaned 
these works and gave them life. 

On this occasion, I wish to pay homage to a 
group of very special women who have worked 
hard for the Corcoran—The Women s Commit¬ 
tee. Over the years, they have raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the institution and have 
given the museum some of its finest contempo¬ 
rary art. This group of women also contributed 
to the present exhibition. Without their help and 
that of the National Endowment for the Arts. 
Women at Work would not have been possible. 


Edward J. Nygren 
Executive Director 
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Assessing the new creativeness of American 
women sculptors in a 1917 issue of Century , Ada 
Rainey wrote: 

Women are growing out of their some¬ 
what restricted pre-occupation . . . and 
are reaching forward to a different point 
of vision from which they see that new 
worlds await them — worlds of exhila¬ 
rating atmosphere of beauty of a rarer 
order, and of a serenity that comes not 
from sheltered protection, but from a 
vigorous spirit that has dared venture 
forth from the unknown, and has con¬ 
quered by its own strength. 1 

The early twentieth-century women sculptors 
represented in the Corcoran collection confirm 
Raineys evaluation. They were fully committed 
professionals, not amateur or dilettantes. They 
present a vision of life in their portraiture, garden 
statuary, genre compositions and medals which 
in some ways reflects the concept of the genteel 
tradition evident at the turn of the century. 2 

When Rainey made her remarks, women 
sculptors were emerging as an artistic force. 

Their professional standing was confirmed by the 
honors and awards received at exhibitions in the 
United States and Europe. However, they were 
not, for the most part, struggling artists. Rather 
they came from well-educated, financially stable 
families who encouraged their efforts. Abastenia 
St. L. Eberle, for example, studied with the bless¬ 
ing of her father, a physician; Margaret Cresson 
discovered the satisfaction of sculpture in the 
studio of her father, Daniel Chester French; and 
Anna Hyatt s father, a Harvard professor of 
entomology, opened his daughter s eyes to nature 
while her husband. Archer Huntington, Hispanic 
scholar and philanthropist, encouraged not only 
his wife's career but also the founding of Brook- 
green Gardens, an outdoor sculpture garden in 
South Carolina. Although advice and encourage¬ 
ment from fathers or husbands were often basic 
to their initial entry into the arts, dedication 
to art and tenacity of spirit were central to 
their progress. 


Stylistic Heritage 

In the early nineteenth century, American 
male sculptors went to Italy lured by its ancient 
ruins and artistic heritage. By mid-nineteenth 
century a progressive group of American women 
sculptors — Harriet Hosmer, Vinnie Ream 
Hoxie, Emma Stebbins and Anne Whitney — 
joined their counterparts in Rome and Florence. 
There, they worked in marble, following the 
strict neoclassic principles which prevailed in the 
studios of Horatio Greenough and William Wet- 
more Story. By the late 1900s a shift in style and 
locale brought sculptors to Paris and the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. As their predecessors had done 
in the past, this second generation of women 
sculptors looked to European studios and institu¬ 
tions for instruction. 

As the barriers against women in art fell, each 
advance into the male dominated classroom or 
studio was considered a milestone. Until the late 
1890s women artists were unable to attend 
classes in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris; how¬ 
ever, they were admitted into the Julian and 
Colarossi academies. 3 

In American art schools admittance into anat¬ 
omy classes was a basic hindrance to women. 
Although the National Academy in New York 
allowed women in the drawing classes, it was not 
until 1914 that they were permitted entrance to 
the anatomy lectures. The Art Students League 
of New York, founded in 1875, however, 
accepted women from the start and even 
appointed them to the board. 

Once women were admitted to the Ecole in 
Paris, it was the Beaux-Arts concern with richly 
textured surfaces, intricate modeling and spritely 
naturalism which shaped the sensibilities of the 
American women sculptors. The academic heri¬ 
tage of Jean Baptiste Carpeaux was evident in the 
teaching and work of Alexander Falquiere and 
Jean Antoine Injalbert with whom these women 
came in contact. 

At home as well as in Paris, women sculptors 
learned the Beaux-Arts style from their American 
male counterparts. Janet Scudder, for example. 


worked with Frederick MacMonnies in his Paris 
studio. At the Art Students League in New York 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, teachers such as Gutson 
Borglum, Kenyon Cox, George Demetrios, 
Charles Grafly and George Grey Barnard perpet¬ 
uated the Beaux-Arts tradition in classes which 
included Eberle, Huntington and Vonnoh. There 


rather than the bronze favored by the Beaux-Arts 
style. They also simplified forms. Becoming 
directly involved in the process of sculpting, these 
artists employed the technique of direct carving 
(taille directe). Each work was unique and a 
product of the artist s hand — rather than one 
from an edition. In its creation the sculptor exer¬ 
cised complete control from conception to com- 



Bessie Onohotema Potter Vonnoh, Allegresse, c. 1920. 


were, however, artists for whom this academic 
rigidity held too many restrictions. Malvina 
Hoffman and Harriet Frishmuth turned to 
Auguste Rodin. Although they responded to his 
handling of materials, they both maintained their 
own artistic identify, less expressionistic than 
Rodin s and more closely aligned to their Ameri¬ 
can art school heritage. 

The modernism of the 1930s and 1940s had its 
impact on American sculptors. They achieved 
new effects while charting a moderate course. 
Materials, such as marble or wood, were used 


pletion. Robert Laurent and John Flanagan were 
among the champions of this method which 
Helene Sardeau and Grace Turnbull practiced. 
The Spanish sculptor, Mateo Hernandez, 
instructed Cornelia Chapin to extract from stone 
the elemental forms in nature. This aesthetic is 
evident in her Pelican in Repose. Whether fol¬ 
lowers of the Beaux-Arts tradition or of the 
new artistic trends, women sculptors defined 
their professional goals and expressed their per¬ 
sonal aesthetics. 






Women Making Their Mark 

A watershed for American women sculptors 
was the 1893 Columbian Exposition in Chicago. 
Lorado Taft, whose studio produced many mon¬ 
umental works for the exposition, sought advice 
regarding the employment of women assistants. 
Daniel Burnham, chief architect of the project, 
reportedly quipped that Taft could use white 
rabbits if necessary. Thus the term "white rabbits" 
was coined for a group of female students that 
included Caroline Brooks, Zulime Taft, Enid 
Yandell, Scudder and Vonnoh. 4 Scudder records 
how upon receiving their first paychecks, they 
celebrated by carpeting the studio floor with 
dollar bills. This exposition, also referred to as 
the Chicago World s Fair, marked the recognition 
of womens achievements with its Womens 
Building. Designed by the first professionally 
trained American woman architect, Sophia 
Hayden, graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the pavilion included works of art 
created by women only, namely Mary Cassatt. 
This building was a beacon of hope for that 
generation of women artists. 

The Armory Show of 1913 in New York was 
conceived by the Association of American Paint¬ 
ers and Sculptors as a way to present an over¬ 
view of American art and to exhibit work 
previously neglected. Its original intent, however, 
was overshadowed by the avant-garde European 
art which captured the attention of the American 
public. Five American women sculptors were 
included in the show: Burroughs, Eberle, Von¬ 
noh, Margaret Hoard and Enid Yandell. 5 Eberle s 
group, Coney Island , a version of which is in the 
Corcoran s collection, was among the works 
exhibited. 6 

In 1915 the Panama-Pacific Exhibition in San 
Francisco included Burroughs, Eberle, Frishmuth 
and Vonnoh, all of whom are represented in this 
exhibition. On view in the Corcoran exhibition 
are A Young Mother by Vonnoh and Ragtime by 
Eberle; versions of both were in the Panama- 
Pacific Exhibition. 


The National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors had been founded in 1889 to pro¬ 
vide exhibition facilities for women artists. By 
1917 the organization was an important avenue 
for patronage. Equally supportive of women 
sculptors were the National Sculpture Society 
and the National Academy of Design. In 1922 
one quarter of the Society's membership of one 
hundred sixty were women. 7 These organizations 
brought women together and promoted a profes¬ 
sional solidarity that led to group exhibitions and 
collaborative efforts. 



Abastenia St. L. Eberle, Ragtime, 1907. 



The Corcoran and Women Sculptors 


Sculpture has always been part of the perma¬ 
nent collection of the Corcoran. In the early 
1870s, shortly after the Corcoran opened its 
doors, the Gallery purchased a large group of 
bronzes by Antoine Louis Barye. During the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, antique casts 
were added to the collection for the purpose of 
instructing the public and providing inspiration 
for art students. In 1904 the Board of Trustees 
urged "the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture to 
best serve to encourage American genius." The 
following year such contemporary sculptures as 
Frederick Remington's Off the Range and Her- 
mon MacNeil's Sun Vow were acquired by 
the museum. 

Shows featuring individual American women 
sculptors were periodically mounted. In 1910 the 
Corcoran gave Bessie Potter Vonnoh her first 
one-person exhibition from which the Gallery 
purchased Day Dreams. 8 Margaret Cresson was 
honored in 1924 with a show. Five years later, the 
Malvina Hoffman exhibition resulted in the 
purchase of the 1924 Mask of Anna Pavlowa in 
Russian Headdress, a wax-polychrome portrait. 
From the 1939 Anna Hyatt Huntington exhibi¬ 
tion the Corcoran received seven gifts from 
the artist. 

Traveling exhibitions frequently included 
works by women sculptors, such as Eberle, 
Frishmuth, Huntington and Scudder. In 1916 
"Bronzes by American Sculptors," sponsored by 
the Art Society of Pittsburgh, went on view. Of 
the thirty-four participants, nine were women. 
Three years later there was an exhibition of 
works by the members, both male and female, of 
the National Sculpture Society. In 1922 the 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors installed a comprehensive exhibition of 
sculpture by their members. 

The most extensive exhibition in terms of size 
and duration was "Small Works by American 
Sculptors." Opening in February 1930, it pro¬ 
vided a showcase for sculptors of both sexes until 
1939. This ongoing and constantly changing 
display, which included works by Cresson, Ebe¬ 
rle, Frishmuth, Turnbull, Vonnoh and others, 
was instrumental in promoting the sale of small 
bronzes during the depression. 



Malvina Hoffman, Mask of Anna Pavlowa in Russian 
Headdress , 1924/1940. 


The sculpture collection was augmented in 
1940 with a major bequest from James Parmelee, 
a trustee of the Gallery. Included in his bequest 
were works by Burroughs, Frishmuth, Hoffman 
and Scudder. The bequest is particularly signifi¬ 
cant because it is the last substantial donation to 
the Corcoran of small-scale sculpture. As the 
twentieth century progressed, work became 
more abstract and frequently larger in size. Most 
recently, the Gallery's commitment to American 
sculpture has been met through exhibition rather 
than acquisition. 


Small Bronze Tradition 

The tradition of small-scale sculpture dates 
back to antiquity, when statuettes were placed in 
tombs as mementos of ones earthly life or as 
offerings to gods in the next world. In the Roman 



Janet Scudder Shell Girl c. 1915 


period connoisseurs treasured figurines of gods 
and goddesses. The Roman practice of collecting 
small sculpture was emulated by Renaissance 
patrons. With the improved casting methods of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the demand 
for small bronzes and commemorative medals 
increased. Frequently, works such as inkwells 
and oil lamps satisfied utilitarian as well as aes¬ 
thetic needs. 


In nineteenth-century Paris bronze foundries 
and ateliers prospered. The work produced 
ranged from small table top objects to decorative 
motifs and monumental sculpture. The Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts was at the center of this develop¬ 
ment. American sculptors, male and female, 
who studied and trained in Paris came within its 
orbit. They also were influenced by a number of 
French sculptors including Albert Ernest Carrier- 
Belleuse, Jean Baptiste Carpeaux, Antoine Barye, 
Constantin-Emile Meurier and Auguste Rodin. 
American artists brought home these traditions 
and ideas. 

Events in the 1890s in America focused atten¬ 
tion on sculpture. Increased awareness of sculp¬ 
ture in public places advanced its growth as a 
collectable art form. The National Sculpture 
Society, founded in 1893, advanced the status of 
sculpture and the artist. It promoted the casting 
of small-scale bronzes in limited editions. Such 
editions became commercially viable after 1897 
with the revival of the lost-wax process ( cire - 
perdue) by the newly founded Roman Bronze 
Works in New York and with the development of 
machines capable of reducing full scale work. 

In 1894 a series of articles titled 'Italian Gar¬ 
dens" appeared in Harpers. Written by the 
architect/landscapist Charles A. Platt, they 
described the delights of Italian garden design. 9 
The concept of the intimate garden setting 
undoubtedly influenced the display of sculpture. 
The National Sculpture Society, in collaboration 
with florist clubs, presented sculpture in a spa¬ 
tially new context. Since time immemorial sculp¬ 
ture had been created for public and private use, 
indoors and out. However, in 1895 American 
sculpture was, for the first time, arranged in a 
temporary display amidst flowers and shrubbery 
to suggest its decorative potential. 10 The juxtapo¬ 
sition of shimmering trees and intense floral 
colors with static sculptural forms and modu¬ 
lated surfaces drew attention to the interplay 
between art and nature. In 1898 Charles de Kay, 
vice-president of the National Sculpture Society, 
championed the cause of sculpture: 

It is time that it (sculpture) entered vesti¬ 
bule, hall and drawing-room, billiard and 
smoking gallery, breakfast room and 
chamber adapting itself as to subject and 
kind and color to all the varied needs of 
modem life. 11 

Women sculptors contributed significantly to this 
development and it is within this framework that 
they emerged as a major artistic force. 


Reflections on this Exhibition 

The images in this show shift from dancing 
damsel to butterwoman, from the view of 
woman as a delicate, sensuous objet de virtue to 
one of her as a robust, determined figure. The 
many aspects of woman are visible here: in 
Circe , she is a tousled enchantress; in Day 
Dreams , a languid gentlewoman; in You Dare 
Touch My Child . . ., a turbulent termagant; in 
Anna Pavlowa , a reserved prima donna and in 
Enthroned , a calm protector. As artists, these 
sculptors responded to the aesthetic trends of 
their lifetime; as women, they reflected their roles 
within society. Basic to the imagery, however, is 
the idea of professional woman expressing her 
individual artistic responses to life. 

The artists in this exhibition created work 
marked by a sense of informality and intimacy 
hardly present in American sculpture at the turn 
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Catalogue 

1. Works marked with an asterisk in the catalogue are part of 
the permanent collection but were not included in this exhi¬ 
bition. 

2. Measurements are given in inches and centimeters: height 
precedes width precedes depth. Overall height refers to the 
entire object when its base is not an integral compositional 
part of the sculpture. 

3. "Signed" refers to the artists signature and related data; 
"inscribed " to markings other than signature with related 
data and foundry marks. "Proper left" and "proper right" 
refer to the sculptures left and right, not the viewers. 

4. The foundry's name may appear in full or abbreviated 
form. The cast number may appear in Roman or Arabic 
numerals. A "Q" or "A" followed by a number or series of 
letters generally refers to the assigned ledger number of the 
foundry (in some cases this is also the cast number). When¬ 
ever possible the first casting date is given of the Vonnoh 
work, followed by the date of the individual work. 


Edith Woodman Burroughs (1871-1916) 

(b. Riverdale, New York - d. Flushing, New York) 

Edith Woodman attended modeling and drawing 
classes of Kenyon Cox and Augustus St. 

Gaudens at the Art Students League of New York 
when she was fifteen. Study abroad came after 
her marriage in 1893 to Bryson Burroughs, artist 
and later curator of paintings at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The couple traveled in France 
and Italy where she was attracted to the richly 
ornamented cathedral facades. She studied from 
1893 to 1895 in the Paris ateliers of the sculptor 
Jean Antoine Injalbert and the painter Luc Oli¬ 
vier Merson. Upon returning to New York in 
1895 Burroughs produced statuettes and fountain 
figures. She revisited Paris in 1909, the mother of 
two children. Contacts with Aristide Maillol 
exposed her to the avant-garde and the simplified 
forms of modernism. Whereas her early work 
captured the anecdotal in a decorative, detailed 
mode that she learned from her early Beaux-Arts 
instructors, her later work, influenced by Mail¬ 
lol, displays a proclivity toward the abstract. 
Burroughs was elected an associate of the 
National Academy of Design in 1913, the second 
woman sculptor so honored. Her work was 
exhibited in the 1913 Armory Show. In 1915 
Fountain of Youth won a silver medal in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 
Burroughs exhibited at the Corcoran in 1916 in 
the show "Bronzes by American Sculptors'' 
sponsored by the Art Society of Pittsburgh. 

Circe 1907 

bronze, light brown patina 

20V2 x 7 1 /4 x 7 1 /4 inches (52.1 x 18.4 x 18.4 cm) 

Signed: Edith Woodman Burroughs copyright 1907 6th 
cast [side of base] 

Inscribed: CIRCE [side of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works, N.Y. [side of base] 

Bequest of James Parmelee, 1941 
41.64 

A casting of Circe won the 1907 Julia Shaw memorial prize 
at the Eighty-Second Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. 


Cornelia Van Auken Chapin (1893-1972) 

(b. Waterford, Connecticut - d. Lakeville, Connecticut) 

Cornelia Chapin was a descendant of Samuel 
Chapin, one of the founders of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Her immediate family were 
prominent New Workers. Chapin s sculptural 
achievements were shared with her sister, Kather¬ 
ine, a poet who later became the wife of the 
Attorney General Francis Biddle. Introduced to 
sculpture through woodcarving, Chapin at first 
studied with Gail Sherman Corbett. In 1934 she 
apprenticed herself to Mateo Hernandez, a 
renown Spanish sculptor working in Paris. Both 
teacher and student frequented the Vincennes 
Zoo which was well suited to the close-up study 
of animals in their natural habitat. Under the 
guidance of her teacher Chapin became adept at 
carving directly from life (taille directe). Without 
an assist from clay or plaster models, the artist 
worked in such materials as granite, marble and 
volcanic rock, determined 'not to compose but 
rather to choose from the infinite variety that 
nature offers." With the outbreak of World War II 
Chapin returned to New York and established a 
close working relationship with her colleague 
Marion Sanford (q.v.). The only woman sculp¬ 
tor to be elected a member of the 1936 Societaire 
Salon d'Automne, Chapin had numerous exhibi¬ 
tions throughout her career. Her work appeared 
in the 1939 New York World s Fair. She was a 
member of the National Sculpture Society and 
elected on academician in the National Academy 
of Design in 1945. 

Pelican in Repose 1936 
Marble 

IP /4 x 10 V 4 x 18 inches (28.6 x 25.8 x 45.8 cm) 

Signed: Chapin 1936 [proper left rear, top of base] 

Gift of the Honorable and Mrs. Francis Biddle, 1955 
55.20 

Awarded the second grand prize in the 1937 Paris Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition, it received the 1942 first prize in the Pen 
and Brush exhibition in New York. 

Awakening c. 1945 
Marble 

Overall height 10 1 A inches (26 cm) 

8 V 2 x 12 V 2 x IV 2 inches (20.6 x 31.8 x 3.8 cm) 

Signed: Cornelia Chapin [proper right, rear] 

Gift of Katherine Garrison Biddle, 1963 
63.16 

This work was awarded the first prize in sculpture in the 
1945 New York Pen and Brush Club exhibition. 


Janet de Coux (b. 1904) 

(b. Niles, Michigan) 

Janet de Coux and her parents moved to Pitts¬ 
burgh when she was a young child. From 1925 to 
1927 de Coux studied at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and the Tiffany Foundation on Long 
Island. Her apprenticeships included work in the 
studios of Carl Paul Jennewein, Gozo Kawamura 
and James Earle Fraser. Throughout her career 
she focused on biblical themes, simply executed. 
She was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship from 
1938-1940. The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts honored her with the 1942 Widener 
Gold Medal for her work, Deborah's Song. She 
was elected an associate of the National Acad¬ 
emy of Design in 1967. 

Thou Sluggard 1942 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: observe: Thou Sluggard; reverse: 

Go To The Ant Consider Her Ways and Be Wise; 
rim: The Society of Medalists Twenty Fifth Issue 1942 
Janet de Coux Sculpture Medalic Art Co. N.Y. Bronze. 

Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1942 
42.2 




Margaret French Cresson (1889-1973) 

(b. Concord, Massachusetts - d. Stockbridge, Massachu¬ 
setts) 


Margaret French was the daughter of the sculptor 
Daniel Chester French. Brought up in New York 
and Stockbridge, Massachusetts, she spent sum¬ 
mers in the artist colony of Cornish, New Hamp¬ 
shire and joined her parents on trips to Europe. 
As a young girl she explored the clay and sculpt¬ 
ing implements of her fathers studio; however, 
French encouraged his daughter to paint, believ¬ 
ing sculpture was too laborious for a woman. In 
1909 Margaret enrolled at the New York School 
of Applied Design. Five years later, determined to 
be a sculptor, she followed her father's advice to 
draw from casts in order to perfect her artistic 
skills. She also sought advice from sculptors 
George Demetrios and Abastenia St. L. Eberle 
(q.v.). In 1920 she traveled to Italy with her 
parents and fiance, William Penn Cresson, a 
career diplomat and writer. The couple were 
married the next year in Taormina, Sicily. 
Encouraged by her husband to continue sculpt¬ 
ing, the artist returned to her new home and 
studio in Washington, D.C. Cressons work 
consists primarily of bronze or marble portrait 
busts. A critic once referred to her as "a biogra¬ 
pher in stone." In 1927 Francesca , a study of a 
child, was awarded the Julia Shaw Memorial 
prize at the National Academy of Design Exhibi¬ 
tion. Her portraits of adults are more in the spirit 
of her father s august memorials whereas her 
renderings of children are informal and respond 
to the vivacious expressions of young sitters. 


Cresson collaborated with her father on the 
Mallinckrodt Memorial Tablet at the Chemical 
Laboratory, Howard University. By 1932 both 
her husband and father were dead. Undaunted 
by loneliness she continued to sculpt, write and 
travel while maintaining "Chesterwood," her 
fathers home and studio. Throughout Cressons 
career contacts with other women artists 
remained strong. She and Malvina Hoffman 
(q.v.) traveled to Europe together and frequently 
hosted "Evenings of Sculpture" in their New York 
studios. In 1943 Cresson and Bessie Potter Von- 
noh (q.v.) co-chaired an exhibit of portrait sculp¬ 
tors and painters at the National Academy of 
Design. Her Stockbridge studio was frequented 
by Marion Sanford (q.v.) and Cornelia Chapin 
(q.v.). As a member of the Pen and Brush Club, 
Cresson epitomized its commitment to encourage 
"adventure in professional companionship." The 
artist was a member of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, the National 
Sculpture Society, and the Society of Washington 
Artists. She was elected an academician of the 
National Academy of Design in 1959. She first 
exhibited at the Corcoran in 1924 and showed 
there periodically from 1937 to 1943. 

Commander Richard Evelyn Byrd 1927 
bronze, brown/green patina 
Overall height 29 3 A inches (75.6 cm) 

20 x 12 3 A x 10 1 /2 inches ( 50.8 x 32.3 x 25.8 cm) 

Signed Margaret French Cresson 1927 
[center rear, bottom of base] 

Inscribed: Richard Evelyn Byrd [front center on pedestal] 
Foundry: Gorham Founders QFZP [proper right rear] 

Gift of Captain and Mrs. John H. Gibbons, 1928 
28.2 

The portrait of the aviator and explorer was commissioned 
by Captain and Mrs. John H. Gibbons when the artist was 
a resident in Washington, D.C. Byrd had flown around the 
North Pole in May 1926. His first official transatlantic 
flight followed in June, 1927. The sculptor worked from 
photographs by the Harris and Ewing studio as well as 
from life. 


If 


1 


Abastenia St. L. Eberle (1878-1942) 

(b. Webster, Iowa - d. New York, New York) 


Bom in Webster City, Iowa, Eberle enrolled in 
the Art Students League of New York in 1899. 
She also received training in the studios of 
George Gray Barnard and Kenyon Cox. 

Barnard, recognizing Eberle's skillful approach to 
the human form, periodically entrusted classes to 
her. From 1903 to 1906 Anna Vaughn Hyatt 
(q.v.) and Eberle shared a New York flat while 
collaborating on the work Men and Bull. After a 
trip to Italy in 1907 where Eberle delved into 
bronze casting techniques, she resumed her work 
in New York, finding the life of the lower East 
Side well suited to her aesthetic. The street 
children of that area of Manhattan fre¬ 
quently served as models. It was during this 
period that Eberle's work was characterized 
by social overtones. The White Slave and 
Girls on a Beach , which were shown in the 
1913 Armory Show, both interpret the life of 
young girls. The first however, explores a 
social ill while the second presents the joyous 
rhythms of innocent childhood. Eberle's 
social concerns are evident in such works as 
Picking Rags , Roller Skater and Windy 
Doorstep , which won the Helen Foster 
Barnett prize at the National Academy of 
Design in 1910. Although Eberle's realism 
became old-fashioned with the onslaught of 
modernism, the artist remained committed to 
depicting children reveling in the spirit of 
adventure. Less productive in the 1930s due 
to the Great Depression and illness, the 
sculptor moved to Connecticut where she 
died in 1942. Eberle's work On Avenue A 
and Sea Treasures (one of the figures from 
the group Girb on a Beach) were exhibited at 
the Corcoran's 1916 show "Bronzes by 
American Sculptors," sponsored by the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh. Other works appeared 
here in the 1919 traveling exhibition of the 
National Sculpture Society and in the ex¬ 
tended show and sale "Small Works by 
American Sculptors" in the 1930s. 


Girl Seated c. 1913 
bronze, green patina 

8 1 /4 x 13 V 4 x 7Vz inches (21 x 33.7 x 19 cm) 

Signed: A St L Eberle [proper right rear, top of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1968 

68.28.5 

A casting of this work won the 1932 Lindsay Sterling 
Morris award at the Allied Artists Exhibition. This work, 
in plaster, was exhibited as Coney Island in the Armory 
Show of 1913. Originally part of a single unit, it included 
Girl Standing (68.28.6) and Sea Treasures (68.28.7) 

Girl Standing c. 1913 
bronze, brown patina 

13 3 A x 5 3 / 4 x 6 V 4 inches (35 x 14.6 x 15.9 cm) 

Signed: A St L Eberle [proper right, top of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1968 

68.28.6 


Sea Treasures c. 1913 

bronze, brown/green patina 

9 3 /4 x 13V4 x 9 3 /4 inches (25 x 33.8 x 25 cm) 

Signed: A St L Eberle [proper left rear, edge of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1968 

68.28.7 


You Dare Touch My Child and I'll . . . c. 1914 

bronze, brown/green patina 

overall height: 13 inches (33 cm) 

ll 3 /4 x IIV 2 x 8 inches (29.8 x 29.2 x 20.3 cm) 

Signed: Eberle [center rear] 

Foundry: B. Zoppo Foundry NY [proper right, edge of 
base] 

Gift of the artist, 1968 

68.28.8 


Ragtime 1907 
bronze, green patina 

IIV 2 x 7 3 /4 x 7V 4 inches (29.2 x 19.5 x 18.4 cm) 

Signed: A. St Eberle 07 [proper left, top of base] 

Foundry: B. Zoppo Foundry NY [proper left, top of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1968 

68.28.4 

A casting of Ragtime was exhibited in the 1915 Panama 
Pacific International Exposition in San Francisco, California 
and the 1916 "Bronzes by American Sculptors," sponsored 
by the Art Society of Pittsburgh and the 1930s exhibition of 
small bronzes at the Corcoran. 


Sally lames Famham (1876-1943) 

(b. Ogdensburg, New York - d. New York, New York) 


Sally James traveled to Europe with her father 
who was a trial lawyer. It was during her visits to 
European museums that she acquired an interest 
in sculpture. In 1896 she married Pauling 
Famham, a designer of silverware for Tiffany & 
Co., New York. During the idle months of recov¬ 
ery from an illness in 1901, Famham renewed her 
interest in sculpture; this time actively creating 
works. Encouraged by her friend and neighbor, 
Frederick Remington, the renown sculptor of 
Western themes, Famham opened a studio while 
caring for her family of three children. With no 
formal training she relied on the professional 
advice of Remington and other artist friends. Her 
subject matter was much like her mentor s; in 
1912 she modeled Paleolithic Woman , a consci¬ 
entious effort to complement Remington s Paleo¬ 
lithic Man of 1906. However, it was through her 
equestrian figures, war memorials and portrait 
busts that Famham established her reputation. In 
1910 she was commissioned to sculpt bas-relief 
panels for the boardroom of the Pan-American 
Union Building in Washington, D.C. At the 1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition a ver¬ 
sion of this work, referred to as the "Famham 
Frieze," was on exhibit. In 1916 her equestrian 


model of Simon Bolivar won a competition 
organized by the Venezuelan government. She 
completed the work in 1921 which presently 
stands in Central Park, New York. Although her 
study of horses was not as serious as Anna Hyatt 
Huntington's, it was her childhood interest in the 
animal that contributed to the accuracy of this 
equestrian figure. Her work, however, consisted 
mainly of memorials and portrait busts, most 
notably Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Warren 
G. Harding and Herbert Hoover. 


William Andrews Clark c. 1915 

bronze, brown patina 

overall height 25V2 inches (64.8 cm) 

22 x ll 3 /4 x 10 inches (55.9 x 29.9 x 25.4 cm) 

Signed: Sally James Famham [proper right rear] 

Inscribed: William Andrews Clark presented by his daugh¬ 
ter Mary C. Clark de Brabant 

Sally James Famham, Sculptor [front plaque on plinth] 
Foundry: Roman Bronze Works, N.Y. [rear center, bottom 
of base] 

Gift of Mrs. Marius de Brabant, 1928 
28.1 

The portrait bust of Montana Senator William A. Clark 
(1839-1925) was donated to the Corcoran in 1928, the year 
the Clark wing was opened with the Senators newly 
installed collection. 




Harriet Whitney Frishmuth (1880-1950) 

(b. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - d. Norwalk, Connecticut) 


Harriet Frishmuth received her early education in 
private schools in Philadelphia and in Europe. In 
1900 she returned to Paris where she enrolled in 
an all-female class taught by Auguste Rodin 
whose approach to the human form greatly 
influenced her. She subsequently studied with 
Jean Antoine Injalbert before assisting Cuno von 
Euchtritz in Berlin. While in France Frishmuth 
exhibited her sculpture at the 1905 Paris Salon. 
Upon her return to New York she continued to 
pursue her education at the Arts Students 
League, studying with Hermon A. MacNeil and 
Gutzon Borglum. Saki Sundial won an honor¬ 
able mention in the 1915 Panama-Pacific Interna¬ 
tional Exposition in San Francisco. Frishmuth 
helped popularize garden sculpture, particularly 
fountains such as Joy of the Waters, Scherzo and 
Call of the Sea . It was, however, the expressive 
elegance of the dancer that Frishmuth translated 
into bronze most frequently. Fantaisie won the 
1922 Elizabeth Watrous Gold Medal, awarded 
by the National Academy of Design. In 1923 The 
Vine received the Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize 
at that years National Sculpture Society Exhibi¬ 
tion. Both works featured Frishmuth s friend, the 
Yugoslavian ballerina, Desha. Frishmuth s work 
was exhibited regularly at the Corcoran through¬ 
out the early decades of the twentieth century, at 
the 1919 National Sculpture Society, in the 1922 
traveling exhibition sponsored by the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
and in the 1930s show and sale "Small Bronzes 
by American Sculptors." She was elected an 
academician of the National Academy of Design 
in 1929. 


Slavonic Dancer 1921 
bronze, dark brown patina 
Overall height 13V2 inches (34.5 cm) 

12 3 A x 7 1 /4 x 4 inches (32.4 x 18.5 x 10 cm) 

Signed: Harriet W. Frishmuth (c) 1921 [proper left rear, top 
of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works, N.Y. [proper left rear, 
bottom of base] 

Gift of Mrs. William Hurd Hill, 1952 
52.22 

The dancer portrayed is Leon Barte, partner of Anna 
Pavlowa and Desha. Barte assumed the pose for the single 
figure inspired by a previous work The Dancers, in which 
Desha and Barte are represented. 

Bookends: Standing Females 1911 
bronze, medium brown patina 
Overall height lOVs inches (25.5 cm) 

9x6x4 inches (22.9 x 15.2 x 10.2 cm) 

Signed: Harriet W. Frishmuth copyright 1911 [center rear, 
bottom on base] 

Foundry: Gorham Co. Founders QIH [proper right side, 
bottom of base] 

Gift of James Parmelee, 1941 
41.66.1 

This work is from an edition of 18. A later version exists in 
which a wall is placed behind the figures. 


Laura Gar din Fraser (1889-1966) 

(b. Chicago, Illinois - d. Westport, Connecticut) 


Laura Gar din began her studies at the Art Stu¬ 
dents League of New York in 1907. In 1913 she 
married her instructor, James Earle Fraser, sculp¬ 
tor and former assistant of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens. Although Laura Fraser won awards for 
her sculpture, most notably the 1916 Barnett 
Prize of the National Academy of Design, she is 
especially recognized for her commemorative 
medals. Active in the 1920s and 1930s, Laura 
Fraser won competitions for the design of the 
Charle A. Lindbergh Congressional Medal and 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commemo¬ 
rative Medal. In 1931 she designed the first issue 
of the newly established Society of Medalists 
which had as its goal the propagation of artistic 
medals. That same year she was elected an aca¬ 
demician in the National Academy of Design. 

Her work was exhibited at the Corcoran in the 
1916 Collection of "Small Bronzes by American 
Sculptors." A display of her medals was included 
in the 1985 Centennial Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design. 


George Washington Bicentennial 1932 
bronze 

2 15 /i6 inches (7.5 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: obverse: WASHINGTON [top], Laura Gardin 
Fraser Sculptor [bottom], 1732 [left], 1932 [right]; 
reverse: Proclaim Through [left of center]. Liberty All the 
Land [right of center] 

Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1932 
32.4 

Steady 1930 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: obverse: Steady [right] LGF1930 [left]; rim: 
Medallic Art Co. N.Y. The Society of Medalists First 
Issue 

Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1930 
30.1 

West Point 1952 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: obverse: West Point [top]. Duty Honor Country 
[bottom]. Duty Honor Country [left]. West Point MDC- 
CCII USMA [right]; reverse: 1802 [left] 1952 [right]. 
United States Military Academy [top], Sesquicentennial 
[bottom], LGF Sc [bottom]; rim: Medallic Art Co. 

N.Y. bronze 

Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1952 


52.26 


Malvina Hoffman (1885-1966) 

(b. New York, New York - d. New York, New York) 


Malvina Hoffman came from a family rich in 
artistic pleasures. Her father, Richard Hoffman, a 
pianist with the New York Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, encouraged her to become an artist. In 1899 
she enrolled in classes at the Women s School of 
Applied Design and the Art Students league of 
New York, studying sculpture with Herbert 
Adams and George Grey Barnard as well as 
painting with John White Alexander. Two associ¬ 
ations impacted on Hoffman s professional inter¬ 
ests: Anna Pavlowa and Auguste Rodin. She first 
saw Pavlowa and Mikhail Mordkin perform the 
ballet "Autumne Bacchanale" in London in July 
1910. That same year she became an assistant to 
Janet Scudder (q.v.) and came under the influ¬ 
ence of Rodin, who supervised her drawing, 
modeling and carving. His guidance lasted until 
his death in 1917. Hoffman s preliminary studies 
of Pavlowa and Mordkin began in 1911 and was 
titled Russian Dancers. Returning to America 
that same year she was admitted to Cornell Uni¬ 
versity for Physicians and Surgeons. Her study 
of anatomy, encouraged by Rodin, eventually 
provided Hoffman the knowledge with which to 
render the human figure in motion. In 1912 Hoff¬ 
man returned to Paris; at this time she modeled 
Bacchanale Russe inspired by the Russian balle¬ 
rinas. A large scale version of this work was 
placed in Luxembourg Gardens in Paris. Hoff¬ 
man was the first American woman sculptor so 
honored. Russian Dancers , from her first studies, 
won the 1912 first prize at the National Society 
of Beaux-Arts; Bacchanale Russe , the 1917 Julia 
A. Shaw Memorial Prize awarded by the 
National Academy of Design. Hoffman did not 
meet Pavlowa until 1914 when the ballerina 
made her American debut in New York. From 
their first meeting until the dancer's death Hoff¬ 
man recreated her friend's vitality in sculpture, 
drawings and reliefs. In 1924 the artist married 
Samuel B. Grimson, scientist and musician. 
Travel and commissions continued to enrich her 
life. She was awarded her most extensive com¬ 
mission in 1930 for the Living Races of Man at 
the Field Museum in Chicago. This study of 
more than one hundred ethnic types as well as 
her experiences as artist and recorder of personal¬ 


ities are detailed in her autobiographies. Hof¬ 
fman won numerous prizes for her work 
including the coveted gold medal awarded by the 
National Academy of Design in 1931. Hoffman 
first exhibited at the Corcoran in the 1929 one 
person show sponsored by Grand Central Art 
Galleries. 

Brotherhood of Man 1955 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: obverse. Proclaiming Liberty Every One To His 
Brother; reverse. Every Man Is A Piece Of The Conti¬ 
nent. No Man Is An Island Entire Of Itself (c) M.H. John 
Donne 1573-1631; rim. Society of Medalist 51st Issue 
May 1955 Malvina Hoffman Sc. Medallic Art Co. NY 
Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1955 
55.23 

Mask of Anna Pavlowa in Russian Headdress 1924/1940 

Colored wax on plaster 

Overall height 23 inches (58.4 cm) 

16 x 9 x 6 inches (40.6 x 22.9 x 15.2 cm) 

Purchased through the William A. Clark Fund, 1929 
29.9 

This work dates to the period when the Russian ballerina 
made her second American tour. Anna Pavlowa (1885- 
1931), recognized as one of the great dancers of this cen¬ 
tury, was bom in St. Petersburg (Leningrad). A version of 
this work was awarded the 1924 Elizabeth Watrous Gold 
Medal at the annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design. The artist retinted the Corcoran version in 1940. 

Pavlowa 1926 
terra cotta 

10V4 x 9V 4 x 5 inches (26.1 x 23.5 x 12.4 cm) 

Signed: Pavlowa by Malvina Hoffman 1926 [proper left 
rear] 

Bequest of James Parmelee, 1941 
41.68 

Pavlowa was rendered after a series of photographs were 
taken by Hoffman of the dancer. Other versions exist in 
bronze and marble. 

Wendell Willkie 1947 
Indiana limestone 

26 x 15V4 x 12 inches (66 x 38.7 x 30.4 cm) 

Signed: Malvina Hoffman 1947 [proper left side of base] 

Gift of Simon and Schuster, Inc, 1946 

46.3 

This bust of Wendell Lewis Willkie (1892-1944), the 1940 
Republican presidential candidate, is one of two versions; 
the other is in bronze. A plaster version was approved by 
the Gallery in 1946. The work, completed in limestone in 
1947, was carved by Robert Bailie, in Closter, New Jersey. 


Anna Vaughn Hyatt Huntington (1876-1973) 
(b. Cambridge, Massachusetts - d. Redding Ridge, Con¬ 
necticut) 


Anna Hyatt was influenced by her sister, a sculp¬ 
tor, and began modeling horses at an early age. 
Her formal instruction began with Henry Kitson 
in Boston where she first exhibited in 1900. From 
her father, a renowned professor of zoology and 
paleontology, she learned to revere and observe 
nature. Moving to New York in 1903, Hyatt 
became a student of Hermon MacNeil. Gutson 
Borglum served as a mentor when she attended 
the Arts Students League. It was Borglum who 
encouraged Hyatt and Eberle (q.v.), who collab¬ 
orated on the work Men and Bull to enter their 
work in the 1904 Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in St. Louis. Hyatt also shared studios with Har¬ 
riet Frishmuth (q.v.) and Brenda Putnam (q.v.). 
Confident of her skills, Hyatt went to France in 
1907 and opened a studio at Auvers-sur-Oise. 
The next year she exhibited Reaching Tiger at the 
Salon. Two years later her equestrian statue, Joan 
of Arc, won honorable mention, being acclaimed 
for its compositional beauty and spiritual expres¬ 
sion. With the decline in public commissions, 
smaller garden statuary was more suited to pri¬ 
vate collectors. Animals, a popular subject, were 
portrayed by Hyatt in playful expressions rather 
than combative encounters. Working in the 
European tradition of animalier sculptors 
Antoine Barye and Emanuel Fremiet, Hyatt s 
studies reflect the realistic animation which she 
and her American counterparts, Edward Kemeys 
and Phimister Proctor, perpetuated. In 1923 
Hyatt married Archer M. Huntington, Hispanic 
scholar and philanthropist. Together they estab¬ 
lished Brookgreen Gardens in South Carolina. 
Opened in 1935, it provides a sylvan setting for 
the artist s work and a site for one of the largest 
collections of pre-1940s outdoor sculpture. Dur¬ 
ing Huntington's career she was a member of 
numerous organizations, including the Academia 


de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, the National 
Sculpture Society and the French Legion of 
Honor. She was elected an academician of the 
National Academy of Arts in 1922 and was the 
first woman elected to the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters which mounted a retrospective 
exhibition in 1936 of 170 of her works. Hunt¬ 
ington s work was shown in the 1925 Centennial 
Exhibition of the National Academy of Design at 
the Corcoran. In 1938 her traveling retrospective 
exhibition, organized by the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, was on view at the Cor¬ 
coran. From this show the artist donated seven 
works to the Gallery. 

Colt — Six Months c. 1915-1920 
bronze, green patina 

13V2 x ll 3 /4 x 7 3 /4 inches (34.5 x 29.9 x 9.5 cm) 

Signed: Anna V. Hyatt [proper right, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [proper right rear, 
bottom of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 
39.15 

Elephant Running after 1923 

bronze, brown patina 

8 x 15 3 A x 8 3 / 4 inches (20.3 x 40 x 22.2 cm) 

Signed: Anna Hyatt Huntington [proper left, top of base] 
Foundry: E GARGANI FRDY [center rear, top of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 
39.12 

Fawn 1929 

bronze, brown patina 

17 x 141/2 x 6V4 inches (43.2 x 36.8 x 15.9 cm) 

Signed: Anna Hyatt Huntington no 2 [proper right, top of 
base] 

Foundry: Gorham Co. Founders cire perdue [proper left, 
bottom of base] 

QGSF [proper left, edge of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 
39.11 

This work, like the other Huntingtons in the collection, was 
exhibited in the 1938 Anna Hyatt Huntington Exhibition. 
According to the records of the Gorham Co., Bronze 
Division, this work with its "Q" marking was cast in Janu¬ 
ary 1929. 






Greyhounds Playing 1936 
bronze, brown patina 

37 1 /2 x 43 x 18V 2 inches (95.2 x 109.1 x 47 cm) 

Signed: Anna Hyatt Huntington 1936 [proper left, top of 
base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [proper left, top of 
base] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 

39.8 


Fawns Playing 1936 

bronze, dark brown patina 

41 1 /2 x 31V 4 x 21 inches (105.4 x 80 x 53.3 cm) 

Signed: Anna Hyatt Huntington 1936 [proper left front, 
top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [proper left rear, edge 
of base] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 

39.9 


A casting of Greyhounds Playing was awarded the Wid- 
ener Gold Medal for sculpture at the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy of the Fine Arts in 1937. Though not conceived as a 
pair, this work and Fawns Playing share distinct character¬ 
istics in their agile bodies and spatial design elements. Casts 
of both works exist in smaller versions as well as in alumi¬ 
num, a medium made popular by Huntington. 


Head of My Mother c. 1923 
marble 

17V2 x 8 V 4 x 9 3 A inches (44.5 x 21 x 24.7 cm) 

Signed: Anna V. Hyatt, Sc. [proper left, top of base] 
R.A. BAILLIE, carver [center rear, bottom of base] 
Gift of the artist, 1939 
39.13 


This work was part of the 1938 one person Huntington 
exhibition at the Gallery. Carved by Robert Alexander 
Baillie, who first met Huntington in the studio of Gutzon 
Borglum, Huntington employed him as a carver from 
1923-1927. 


Yawning Tiger 1917/1919 
bronze, light brown patina 
overall height 9 V 4 inches (23.5 cm) 

8 V 4 x 28 x 6 V 4 inches (21 x 71.1 x 15.9 cm) 

Signed: Anna V. Hyatt #105 [proper left rear, on right hind 
leg] 

Foundry: Gorham Co. Q509 [proper left rear, on right hind 
leg] 

Gift of the artist, 1939 

39.10 


This popular piece was produced in an unlimited edition. 
Due to its popularity it was cast as a stock item. It was first 
cast in 1917 according to the records of Gorham Co., 
Bronze Division. 


Anna Vaughn Hyatt Huntington, Fawns Playing , 1936. 



Maude Phelps Hutchins (b. 1899) 

(b. Long Island, New York) 

Maude Hutchins is a writer and painter as well as 
a sculptor. In 1926 she received her Master of 
Fine Arts from Yale University where she was a 
pupil of Robert G. Eberhard. In 1925 she won 
the Floyd Warren Prize awarded by the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design, New York. Hutchins is a 
member of the National Association of Women 
Artists and the New Hampshire Painters and 
Sculptors Society. Hutchins is presently living in 
Southport, Connecticut. 

Inez Boulton 1938 

bronze, black patina 

Overall Height 14V2 inches (36.8 cm) 

11 x 7 V 2 x 8 V 2 inches (28 x 19 x 21.6 cm) 

Gift of the Atlantica Foundation through the Women's 
Committee of the Corcoran, 1965. 

65.25 


Inez Boulton was a member of the Women's Committee of 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


Gertrude Katherine Lathrop (1896-1986) 

(b. Albany, New York - d. Falls Village, Connecticut) 

Gertrude Lathrop shared a studio with her sister, 
Dorothy, who was a painter and illustrator of 
childrens books. Gertrudes formal training 
began in 1918 at the Art Students League of New 
York. There she studied with Solon Borglum and 
later for two years at his School of American 
Sculpture. She specialized in animal subjects but 
unlike the wild beasts in Huntington s work, 
Lathrop portrayed domesticated creatures. Por¬ 
trait busts, reliefs and medals were also part of 
her oeuvre. Her work first appeared in the 1921 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
to which she was elected in 1940. She received 
the Anna Hyatt Huntington Prize in the 1933 
National Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors exhibition. Her work was exhibited at 
the 1939 New York World s Fair. 

Conserve Wild Life 1938 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) 

Inscribed obverse: Conserve Wild Life G.K. Lathrop (c) 
[proper left]; rim: The Society of Medalists Eighteenth 
issue 1938 Gertrude K. Lathrop Sculptor Medalic Art 
Co. N.Y. Bronze 

Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1938 
38.3 


Brenda Putnam (1890-1975) 

(b. Minneapolis, Minnesota - d. Concord, New Hamp¬ 
shire) 

Brenda Putnam studied with Bela Pratt at the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
from 1905-1907. She then trained with James 
Earle Fraser at the Art Students League of New 
York. Her fathers position as librarian for the 
Library of Congress brought her to Washington 
where she studied at the Corcoran School of Art. 
Her first show in 1910 was followed by years of 
recognition for her garden statuary, portrait busts 
and bas-reliefs of children. Her work. Sundial 
was awarded both the 1922 Barnett Prize of the 
National Academy of Design and 1923 Widener 
Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Disappointed by the limitations of 
realism, she traveled to Europe in 1927 in search 
of new ideas. However, the theories of Archi¬ 
penko, who was working in New York, put her 
in touch with modernism. The Crest , exhibited at 
the 1939 World s Fair in New York, reflects her 
new direction. In 1936 she was elected an acade¬ 
mician of the National Academy of Design. 

Three years later Putnam wrote The Sculptor's 
Way to explain sculptural techniques and assist 
aspiring female artists. 

Flight 1941 
bronze 

2 7 /s inches (7.2 cm) [diameter] 

Inscribed: obverse: FLIGHT [bottom half of medal]; 
reverse: 19 [BP] 41 ® [right of figure]; rim: The Society of 
Medalists Twenty-Sixty Issue 1942, Brenda Putnam 
Sculptor Medallic Art Co. NY Bronze 
Through membership in the Society of Medalists, 1942 
42.3 






Marion Sanford (b. 1904) 

(b. Ontario, Canada) 

Marion Sanford grew up in Warren, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In 1922 she studied drawing and painting 
at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. After gradua¬ 
tion, she returned to the Philadelphia area, where 
she worked as a stage designer. Dissatisfied with 
her career, she returned to New York and 
enrolled in the Art Students League. There she 
studied with Robert Laurent who introduced her 
to the technique of direct carving. "Brown sheets" 
(rotogravure sections) in the Sunday New York 
Times were her source of information on current 
art styles and contemporary sculptors. Eventu¬ 
ally it was childhood memories of farm women 
that she choose as her principal subject matter. 
From 1937-1943 she was apprenticed to Brenda 
Putnam. During her training with Putnam, two 
years of which were funded by a Guggenheim 
fellowship, Sanford completed the illustrations 
for Putnams book. The Sculptor's Way. Later 
Sanford shared studios with Cornelia Chapin 
q.v., with whom she also occasionally exhibited. 
Sanford is a member of the National Sculpture 
Society, the National Association of Women 
Artists, the Pen and Brush Club and was 
elected an academician of the National Academy 
of Design in 1963. Putnam is presently living 
in England. 

Butterwoman 1942 
bronze, green patina 

23V 2 x 15 3 / 4 x 14 Vz inches (59.4 x 40 x 37 cm) 

Signed: M. Sanford [proper right rear on bench] 

Foundry: Modem Art FDRY NY [proper left, edge of base] 
Gift of the Honorable and Mrs. Francis Biddle, 1955 
55.21 

Butterwoman is part of a series entitled "Women at Work." 
The artist Cornelia Chapin posed for the sculpture. In 1943 
a casting won the Anna Hyatt Huntington prize awarded 
by the National Association of Women Artists. 


Helene Sardeau (1899-1969) 

(b. Antwerp, Belgium - d. Croton, New York) 

Helene Sardeau emigrated with her parents to 
the United States in 1913, settling in New York 
City. From 1919-1925 she attended Barnard 
College, Cooper Union and the Art Students 
League of New York. Her early work was influ¬ 
enced by Mahonri Young. From 1926-1929 she 
traveled in Europe. Sardeau became interested in 
sculpture while creating portrait dolls of celebri¬ 
ties. These dolls, modeled in clay, brought her 
wide recognition. Mask making followed. Sar¬ 
deau, while living in Europe, was commissioned 
to design costume masks for the 1927 revival of 
Aeschylus' 'Prometheus Bound" in Delhi, 

Greece. In 1931 Sardeau married George Biddle, 
artist and brother of Francis Biddle, United States 
Attorney General. An exhibition in Rome 
marked the beginning of their collaborative 
efforts. Collaborations included the murals and 
bronze reliefs in the National Library of Rio de 
Janeiro and the library of the Supreme Court in 
Mexico City; themes of war and peace were done 
in fresco by her husband and repeated in bronze 
relief by Sardeau in both commissions. Sardeau 
employed a wide range of materials: wood, 
bronze, terra cotta, marble and limestone. Most 
frequently she portrayed the human figure in a 
simplified and stylized form. Influenced by mod¬ 
em movements, particularly direct carving in 
wood, her work displays a concern for design 
and truth to materials as is evident in Mother and 
Child and Woman with Mirror. During her 
career Sardeau exhibited in this country and 
Europe, in particular at the 1939 New York 
World's Fair and Sculptors Guild exhibitions. 

*Rape of the Sabine n.d. 
bronze 

6 3 /4 x 5 x 3V 4 inches (17.2 x 12.8 x 8.2 cm) 

Gift of the Honorable Francis Biddle, 1964 
64.19 

Kathleen Knox 1936 

bronze, dark brown patina 

I 6 V 2 x 17 1 /2 x 8 V 2 inches (41.9 x 44 x 21.6 cm) 

Signed: Helene Sardeau 1936 [proper right rear] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works N.Y. [proper right rear] 
Gift of Mrs. Katherine McCook Knox, 1976 
1976.35 

Woman with Mirror 1947 
walnut 

29 x 22 x 8 V 2 inches (74.5 x 55.9 x 21.7 cm) 

Signed: Sardeau 1947 [proper right rear] 

Gift of Mrs. Francis Biddle, 1961 
61.47 


Janet Scudder [Nee Netta Dewee Frazer Scudder 
(1869-1940)] 

(b. Terre Haute, Indiana - d. Rockport, Massachusetts) 


Janet Scudder summarized her early childhood, 
shared with her widowed father, as one over¬ 
shadowed by struggles raising money for art 
materials. She learned the techniques of wood¬ 
carving at the Cincinnati Art Academy. Instruc¬ 
tions in clay sculpture with Louis Rebisso 
followed. Moving to Chicago fc\ 1891 the young 
artist became apprenticed to Lorado Taft. While 
assisting Taft with his sculptural project for the 
Chicago World s Columbian Exposition of 1893 
Scudder saw Frederick MacMonnies' work Tri¬ 
umph of Columbia , a fountain which dominated 
the expositions pavilion. Determined to work in 
MacMonnies' Parisian studio, Scudder and Taft's 
sister, Zulime, sailed for France in 1893. Over¬ 
coming MacMonnies rebuffs she joined his 
workshop, eventually being promoted to assist¬ 
ant. Returning to American in 1894 she was 

devastated when Daniel Chester French and 
Augustus St. Gaudens rejected taking her on as 
an apprentice. Returning to Paris, the artist 
enrolled in the Colarossi Academy. The spirited 
fountains of Donatello and Andrea del Verroc¬ 
chio encountered on visits to Italy inspired her 
first fountain. Shortly after the model for the 
Frog Fountain was completed in 1901, Scudder 
headed for New York full of optimism. A casting 
of this fountain was acquired by the architect 


Stanford White. In 1906 another casting of Frog 
Fountain, purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, brought long-awaited recognition. The 
laughing sprite in this work, modeled in the 
Beaux-Arts manner of her mentor MacMonnies, 
became a hallmark of her work. In the 1915 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, Scudder entered ten 
sculptures, most of which were garden figures. In 
1920 she was elected an associate member of the 
National Academy of Design and later joined 
numerous organizations, in particular the 
National Sculpture Society and National Associ¬ 
ation of Women Painters and Sculptors. Scudder 
resided in her home outside Paris in Ville d'Avray 
until the mid 1930s. Her work was shown fre¬ 
quently at the Corcoran. Most notable, a casting 
of Frog Fountain was exhibited in the 1922 travel¬ 
ing exhibition of National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. 

Shell Girl c. 1910 
bronze, green patina 

15V 2 x 6 x 6 1/2 inches (39.2 x 15.2 x 16.5 cm] 

Signed: (c) Janet Scudder [proper left, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NYN14 [proper right, 
edge of base] 

Bequest of James Parmelee, 1941 
41.83 

Shell Girl is a small scale version of the fountain designed 
for the estate of Mrs. Harold McCormick (Edith Rockefel¬ 
ler), Lake Forest, Illinois. This statuette was cast in an 
unlimited edition. 



Grace Thumbull, Sleeping Calf , 1944. 


Louise MacDonald Sleeth (1864-1951) 

(b. Croton, Iowa - d. Laguna Beach, California) 

Louise Sleeth trained under James McNeill Whis¬ 
tler, Frederick MacMonnies and Emil Carlsen. 
From 1901 to 1931 Sleeth taught painting, sculp¬ 
ture and art history at the National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D.C. Her tenure at the 
private school illustrates the prevailing educa¬ 
tional climate in the early 1900s. Advocating a 
dynamic art curriculum because it enhanced the 
school s popularity, the headmistresses of the 
National Cathedral School expressed gratitude 
for finding a worthy instructor in Sleeth who 
"appeared to give herself without reserve to 
this formidable and complicated undertaking." In 
1930 Sleeth traveled to Italy to procure carrara 
marble for the completion of her portrait bust, 
Martha Washington , which inspired her design 
for the IV 2 cent Martha Washington stamp. 
After Sleeth s 1931 marriage in England to an 
artist, Thomas Spencer Miller, the couple took 
up residence in Laguna Beach, California. Louise 
MacDonald Sleeth first exhibited at the Corcoran 
in 1910 at the Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of 
the Society of Washington Artists. 

General John M. Wibon c. 1911 
Marble 

Overall height 31 3 /4 inches (80.6 cm) 

25V2 x 23V 4 x 12 inches (64.8 x 59.1 x 30.5 cm] 

Inscribed: WILSON [front of pedestal] 

Museum purchase, 1911 
11.20 

General John M. Wilson (1837-1919) was an original 
member of the Chapter of the Protestant Episcopal Cathe¬ 
dral Foundation. A member of the Army Corps of Engi¬ 
neers, he also served on the Board of Trustees of the 
Corcoran from 1901-1919. 


Grace Turnbull (1880-1976) 

(b. Baltimore, Maryland - d. Baltimore, Maryland) 

Grace Turnbull, the daughter of a wealthy, con¬ 
servative publishing family, traveled from the 
salons of Paris to the wartime refugee camps of 
France, from the Caribbean to Provincetown. 
Introduced to painting at the Maryland Institute 
by Thomas Anshutz, former pupil of Thomas 
Eakins, Turnbull later attended the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, studying with 
William Merritt Chase and Cecilia Beaux. Her 
early paintings have a somber tranquility and 
frequently display a penetrating portrayal of her 
sitters, particularly those from the working class. 
Turnbull traveled to Europe numerous times first 
as a student and later as a Red Cross volunteer. 
The First World War had a lasting effect on her 
approach to life and art. She returned to the 
United States in 1918 in search of peace of mind, 
which she found in Provincetown. It was during 
her sojourn there that seascapes, landscapes and 
flowers filled her canvases. The content of her 
compositions changed; sculptural, abstract 
images in vibrant color filled her canvases. Her 
shift to sculpture occurred in 1928. Basically she 
was self-taught in this medium, having had lim¬ 
ited instruction from Moses Ezekiel in Italy and 
Ephraim Keyser in Baltimore. Direct carving 
became her method of expression; her subject 
matter was varied. The 1928 construction of her 
studio/home, replete with her carved door 
frames and furnishings, was supervised by her 
architect brother, Bayard Turnbull. It reflected 
the artists interest in sculptural forms. Symmetry 
and natural grace were the basic elements of her 
work as is apparent in her 1932 Torso, a plaster 
cast which was awarded the Anna Hyatt Hun¬ 
tington Prize at the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. Typical of her 
work in the 1940s is Sleeping Calf. Turnbull first 
showed at the Corcoran in the 1948 Regional 
Sculptor Exhibition in which she received honor¬ 
able mention. A one person show followed in 
1949. The artist died in Baltimore where she was 
a constant source of encouragement to a circle of 
young artists. 

Sleeping Calf 1944 
Kingwood sandstone 

9 V2 x 27V2 x 21V 2 inches (24.7 x 67.6 x 52.7 cm) 

Purchase and gift from Membership Association Fund and 
an anonymous donor, 1949 

This work was awarded the 1945 Junior League Prize at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. It was exhibited in the artists 
1948 one person show at the Gallery. 


Bessie Onohotema Potter Vonnoh (1872-1955) 

(b. St. Louis, Missouri - d. New York, New York) 


Bessie Potter was encouraged by her mother to 
pursue an artistic career. Having suffered from an 
undiagnosed disease which stunted her growth, 
this diminuative woman competed and worked 
vigorously in what was deemed a male profes¬ 
sion. Between 1890 and 1894 she studied sculp¬ 
ture with the sculptor Lorado Taft at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. As one of his assistants, she 
worked on the 1893 Columbian Exposition. It 
was during this exhibition that Potter was 
inspired by the small genre compositions of the 
Russian-American sculptor, Paul Troubetzkoy, a 
follower of Rodin. In 1894 Potter opened her 
studio in Chicago. The following year she trav¬ 
eled to France and Italy. The magnet in Paris was 
Rodin, whose work according to Potter was the 
'source of unalloyed pleasure." In 1899 she mar¬ 
ried the painter Robert Vonnoh. They shared 
studio residences in Grez-sur-Loing outside of 
Paris as well as Old Lyme, Connecticut and New 
York City. They frequently exhibited together 
and were the first husband and wife elected to the 
National Academy of Design. Bessie was elected 
an academician in 1921. She showed regularly at 
exhibitions where she often received awards. Her 
work appeared in the 1900 Exposition Univer- 
selle, Paris; the 1904 St. Louis Exposition; the 
1913 Armory Show and the 1915 Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, San Francisco, to name a few. Her 
work was often compared with the Greek terra 
cotta artifacts from Tanagra due to size, subject 
matter and informality. In her compositional 
arrangements, a critic noted that Vonnoh allowed 
her "feminine outlook to become perceptible." 

She believed this approach neither indicated 
artistic inferiority nor showed lack of aesthetic 
understanding. The Corcoran in 1910 presented 
her first one-person museum show. Examples of 
her work appeared regularly in traveling exhibi¬ 
tions hosted by the Corcoran, including the 1916 
"Small Bronzes by American Sculptors" and 
the 1930 show and sale "Small Works by Amer¬ 
ican Sculptors." 


Allegresse c. 1920 
bronze, brown patina 

26 x 23 x IIV 2 inches ( 66.6 x 59.5 x 29.2 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh [proper left rear, top of base] 
Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY A 11 [proper left rear, 
bottom of base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.71 

A casting of Allegresse won the 1921 Watrous Gold Medal 
awarded by the National Academy of Design. 

'Baby 1901 

bronze, brown patina 

9 x 9 x 7 V 4 inches (22.9 x 22.9 x 18.4 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh 1901 no. X [proper right rear, 
edge of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [proper left side, 
bottom of base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.136 

Cinderella 1906 
bronze, brown patina 

10 V 4 x 7 3 /4 x 8 V 2 inches (26 x 19.7 x 21.6 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh copyright 1906, no. IX 
[proper left, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [proper right, edge of 
base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.74 

This work was featured on the cover of the 1910 catalogue 
for the Bessie Potter Vonnoh Exhibition at the Corcoran. 

'The Dance c. 1900-1910 

bronze, brown/green patina 

12 V 4 x 10 3 / 4 x 5 inches (31.8 x 27.3 x 12.7 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh [proper left rear, top of base] 
Foundry: Roman Bronze Works N.Y. A 8 [Center rear, edge 
of base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.135 

Day Dreams 1899/1903 
bronze, brown patina 

IOV 2 x 21 V 4 x 12 V 4 inches (26.7 x 54 x 31.3 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh no. 1 . copyright 1903. 

[proper left rear, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works N.Y. [proper right rear, 
edge of base] 

Purchased from the artist, 1910 
10.4 

Day Dreams was purchased by the Gallery from the 1910 
Vonnoh Exhibition at the Corcoran. The work was first 
modeled and cast in plaster in 1899. Records in the Cor¬ 
coran Archives indicate at least four castings were made. 



Bessie Onohotema Potter Vonnoh, The Water Lilies, 
1899/c. 1913. 


Enthroned 1902 

bronze, black/green patina 

12 x 8 1 /2 x 10 1 /4 inches (30.5 x 21.5 x 26 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh no XII1902 [proper right 
rear, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [center rear, top of 
base] 

Gift of the artist, 1910 
10.5 

A casting of this work won the 1904 Julia Shaw prize 
awarded by the National Academy of Design. A casting 
was also exhibited in the 1915 Panama-Pacific International 
Exhibition. 

Girl Dancing 1897/c. 1910 

bronze, green/brown patina 

14V4 x 10 V 4 x 8 V 2 inches (36.2 x 26 x 21.6 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh copyright no. XXXVI [proper 
right rear, top of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works [proper right rear, edge of 
base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.76 


The original model was executed in 1897 and a casting was 
exhibited in the 1898 National Sculpture Society Exhibi¬ 
tion. According to Roman Bronze Works ledgers, a second 
series of castings, taken from the original model of 1897, 
began in 1910. 


*Girl Reading 1898/1908 
bronze, brown patina 

8 3 / 4 x 7 3 /4 x 8 V 4 inches (22.2 x 18.6 x 20.8 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh no XIX [proper left rear, top 
of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [center rear, edge of 
base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.131 


The work was first cast in 1898. Records from the Roman 
Bronze Works indicate that this piece was probably cast in 
1908. 


In Grecian Draperies after 1913 
bronze, green patina 

15V2 x 8 V 4 x 6 inches (39.4 x 21 x 15.2 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh A14 [proper right rear, top 
of base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works N.Y. [rear center, edge of 
base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.75 


This work was first cast in 1913 according to Roman 
Bronze Works ledgers. 




Bessie Onohotena Potter Vonnoh (1872-1955) 


Modem Madonna c. 1910 
bronze, brown patina 

6V4 x 6V4 x 4 inches (15.9 x 15.9 x 10.1 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh A 1 [proper left rear, bottom 
of base] 

Foundry: RBW [rear center, bottom of base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 

55.132 

*On Sandman's Trail c. 1910 
bronze, green/brown patina 
9x4x4 inches (22.9 x 8 x 8 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh no LI [center rear, edge of 
base] 

Foundry: RBW [proper right rear, bottom of base] 

Bequest of the artist 
55.130 

*Primavera c. 1920 
bronze, green patina 

17V4 x 12 x 4Vz inches (43.9 x 30.5 x 11.4 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh A1 [proper left rear, top of 
base] 

Foundry: RBW [proper left rear, edge of base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.137 

*A Sketch c. 1900-1910 

bronze, green patina 

10 x 4 x 3 3 A inches (25.5 x 10 x 9.5 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh no. XXVII [proper left rear, 
top of base] 

Foundry: RBW [center rear, bottom of base] 

Bequest of the artist 

55.133 

* Standing Woman with Long Hair n.d. 
bronze, green patina 

IIV4 x 3V2 x 3V4 inches (28.5 x 9 x 8.3 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh copyright [rear center base] 
Foundry: Roman Bronze Works NY [rear center base] 
Bequest of the artist, 1955 

55.134 


A Young Mother after 1896 
bronze, green patina 

13 3 A x 12V2 x 15V2 inches (34.9 x 31.5 x 39.2 cm) 

Signed: Bessie O. Potter copyright [proper left rear, top of 
base] 

Bequest of the artist, 1955 
55.73 

The original model was executed in 1896, prior to the 
artist s marriage and the establishment of Roman Bronze 
Works. Vonnoh presented a casting of this work to the 
National Academy of Design in 1921 as her diploma piece. 
The work was also cast in a larger version. 

The Water Lilies 1899/c. 1913 
bronze, green patina 

29 x 15 3 / 4 x 7 3 /4 inches (73.6 x 40 x 19.7 cm) 

Signed: Bessie Potter Vonnoh (c) [proper right rear, top of 
base] 

Foundry: Roman Bronze Works [proper right rear, bottom 
of base] 

Bequest of the artist 
55.72 

Originally commissioned as the focal point for a lily pond, 
the work was first modeled in 1899 and signed with the 
artist s maiden name. The cast was first registered in 1913 in 
the Roman Bronze Works' ledgers. In 1920 a casting won 
the National Art Club Prize awarded by the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors. 






